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Ir^or the first ten years of his mature life he was itnpelled by an extraordinary craving for knowledge. He devoured—I have explained why I ciannot say he assimilated—the sciences of his day With great avidity. Even in this period, however, the world of Greek literature was closed for turn, save for a few glimpses through the window of translation. Then came the reaction on his humane ardour, and a growing contempt for secular knowledge. In the years when his early a.nd untutored, cramming should have been corrected and completed, his Livy and Varro, Cicero a.nd Plato, Horace and Ovid, his astronomy, history, and philosophy, were pushed aside with jpious disdain. If that has increased his samtli-laess, he cannot complain that it has diminished tlie reputation of his scholarship. We may still admit, with Villemain, that he is * Vhomms h plus etonnant de PegUse Latine?
Further, one cannot make even a cursory study of Augustine's writings without noticing the profound changes of his thoughts even after his conversion. To construct a scheme of Augustine's ' system'—as the Germans say—would be to write a compendium of dogmatic theology. IVIost of the parts would be familiar enough, nor